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III. — Suetonius and Caesar's German Campaigns 
By Professor MONROE E. DEUTSCH 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

The account that Suetonius has given in his life of Caesar 
of that commander's military achievements during his Gallic 
proconsulate is exceedingly brief {Iul. 25). In it, however, 
appears one passage that is well worth more attention than 
it has received ; it reads as follows : Germanos, qui trans 
Rhenum incolunt, primus Romanorum ponte fabricato ad- 
gressus maximis adfecit cladibus. The meaning of these 
lines is perfectly clear, and they may be translated : " With 
reference to the Germans who live across the Rhine, he was 
the first of the Romans to attack them, building a bridge for 
that purpose, and he inflicted mighty defeats upon them." 

Now the facts are quite otherwise. Caesar twice built 
bridges across the Rhine, but on neither occasion does he 
claim to have defeated the Germans there or even to have 
met them in battle. Both his visits to Germany were short ; 
the first, as we know, was of but eighteen days' duration. On 
this visit, as he himself tells us (B.G. iv, 19, 1), he burned 
all the villages and buildings of the Sugambri and cut down 
their grain, but the enemy were not met in battle. Indeed, 
all that Caesar claims is that by crossing the Rhine he in- 
spired terror in the barbarians — this is very far from maximis 
cladibus} 

1 It may occur to the reader that perhaps clades refers merely to the devasta- 
tion that Caesar caused in the territory of the Sugambri and that it need not refer 
to defeats in battle. But Germanos . . . adgrcssus at once suggests an attack 
by battle ; and this impression is of course heightened when we read adgrcssus est et 
Britannos. Accordingly, as one reads on in the first of these sentences and meets 
the word cladibus, the common signification of " defeats in battle " at once comes 
to one's mind. (Cf. eg. Suet. Iul. 35 : Omnibus civilibus bellis nullam cladem 
nisi per legatos suos passus est.) Indeed, when other meanings are found in 
Suetonius {Tib. 40; Nero, 38; and Plin.), the context makes it perfectly clear 
to what the word refers (so, too, in Tac. Hist. I, 2, clades is defined by what fol- 
lows) ; moreover, these disasters are all great ones, and in each instance the lives 
of human beings are involved. Accordingly, were the word in our passage to 
have the meaning " disaster " and not refer to defeats in battle, one would expect 
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It is, however, not Caesar alone who refers to no battles, 
no victories in Germany. The other Greek and Latin writers 
who touch upon the matter tell the same story, as far as their 
works are extant. 2 

The only account with reference to which the statement 
just made might be questioned is that in Livy, Per. cv, 
where Caesar's first expedition is described in these words : 
Caesar Rhenum transcendit et proximam partem Germaniae 
domuit. Precisely what is meant by " conquering the near- 
est part of Germany" is not clear; it need not, however, 
imply battles, surely not great battles. To be sure, domare 
is often used of battles ; that it need not be, however, is 
shown both by the frequency with which it is accompanied 
by proelio, bello, or a similar word, as well as by such pas- 
sages as Cic. de Prov. Cons. 13, 33, wherein domare is set off 
against proeliis decertare: Itaque cum acerrimis nationibus 
et maximis Germanorum et Helvetiorum proeliis felicissime 
decertavit, ceteras conterruit, compulit, domuit, imperio populi 
Romani parere adsuefecit. 3 

Of course, in Livy (I.e.) we may have merely a reference 
to Caesar's devastation among the lands of the Sugambri, 
though domare seems too strong a term to apply to that. 
Indeed, the expression reminds one rather of Caes. B.G. vn, 
65, 4 : Trans Rhenum in Germaniam mittit ad eas civitates, 
quas superioribus annis pacaverat ; this statement of Cae- 
sar's that he had pacified certain states of Germany is believed 
by T. Rice Holmes 4 (and correctly, it seems to me) to be 

it, in accord with Suetonius' usage elsewhere, to deal with a great disaster, even 
if it were not further strengthened By maximis. But surely the devastation, as 
Caesar describes it, would hardly merit the term clades (as Suetonius uses it), far 
less the accompanying adjective. Moreover, the plural would not seem entirely 
appropriate ; it suggests at least two disasters, as in Aug. 23. Finally, Eutropius 
(vi, 17, 3) had no doubt that the word referred to military defeats, for he de- 
scribes the event thus : Germanos . . . adgressus inmanissimis proeliis vicit ; 
here there is no possible ambiguity. 

2 Eutr. vi, 1 7, 3 is discussed later in the paper. 

8 Cf. also Tac. Agr. 10: Ac simul incognitas ad id tempus insulas, quas Or- 
cades vocant, invenit domuitque. Furneaux's note on this passage reads: "The 
fleet must have received some formal submission." 

4 Caesar's Conquest of Gaul*, p. 249. 
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merely an allusion to the voluntary submission of many Ger- 
man tribes on Caesar's first expedition. Of this he himself 
says (B.G. iv, 18, 3): Interim a compluribus civitatibus ad 
eum legati veniunt ; quibus pacem atque amicitiam petentibus 
liberaliter respondit obsidesque ad se adduci iubet. 6 

Unless, accordingly, there is evidence adduced to the con- 
trary, one is inclined to believe that the epitomizer of Livy 
refers to the same " pacification " of a strip of Germany as 
Caesar himself does ; at any rate, there is nothing in his 
words to suggest great battles or, indeed, any battles. 

Of the second expedition to Germany, however, Periocha 
cvn tells us : Iterum in Germaniam transit, nulloque ibi hoste 
invento reversus in Galliam. . . . 

Florus (1, 45, 14-15) describes in rhetorical language Cae- 
sar's crossing into Germany, but expressly denies that he met 
the enemy : Quod acerbissimum Caesari fuit, non fuere qui 
vincerentur. 6 

Plutarch, after describing the bridge over the Rhine, says 
of Caesar's accomplishments in Germany (Caes. 23): Tiepaico- 
cra? Be ttjv Svva/MV, ovSevb? vTravrfjcrcu ToXfir/aavro';, aKXa ical 
t&v ^ye/jLoviKcoTarcov rov Yepp-aviKov Sov^/Stoi" et? /3a#et9 ical 
v\d>8eis av\5>va<i avaa-Kevacranevwv, irvpirokria-w; /u,ev ttjv twv 
TroXefiicov, dappvvai Se rovs ael ra 'Pcofiaicov acnra^o/Me'voi*; 
ave^aprjcrev av6i<; ek rr)v TaXariav, ei/cocri Sveiv oeovcra? Tjfiepas 
iv TJ7 Tepnavucrj SiareTpicfxity;. 

Dio's statement (xxxix, 48, 4-5) is in harmony with the 
others : Sieftt) /xev tov irorafiov <yecf>vpa>aa<i, evpcov Se tow? tc 
1,v<ydfi/3pov<; e? ra ipvfiva avaiceicofiiafie'vov<; ical tovs 'Eovrjftovs 
avaTpe<f>ofj.evov<; a>? ical $or)Qr\(TOVTa\ cr<f>icnv ave^coprjcrev ivrbs 
-fj/xepSiv eoKoa-iv. And of the second expedition Dio says (xl, 

6 Obviously Caesar himself in his speech to his soldiers at the outbreak of the 
Civil War (B.C.i, 7, 7) was magnifying their achievements in order to strengthen 
their self-confidence, when he said : omnem Galliam Germaniamque pacaverint. 
So, too, Labienus {B.C. Ill, 87, 1) was quite ready to exaggerate the exploits of 
Caesar's Gallic army, in every battle of which he claimed to have taken part, 
especially as he insisted that but an exceedingly small portion of that army was 
serving in Caesar's forces in the Civil War : ' Noli,' inquit, ' existimare, Pompei, 
hunc esse exercitum, qui Galliam Germaniamque devicerit.' 

6 Cf. also Flor. 11, 30, 22. 
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32, 2) : ical Shrpage fiep ov$e rore ovBep, a\\a ical Sid, raxewv 
<f>6/3q> t&v Sovtj/Sow' i-jravej^wp'qaev. 

Nor does Orosius (vi, 9, 1) hint that there was fighting, 
but merely states : Totamque Germaniam adventu suo terret. 

Jerome in his Chronicle (Olymp. 181, 1) declares: Caesar 
Rhenum transiens, Germanos vastat; and Zonaras (x, 6) 
compresses his account into the words : top 'Pfjvov <ye<j>vp<a<Ta'i 
(TTparS) hieftrj. eiceldev eVai'afevfa? *. t. \. 

It is, accordingly, perfectly clear that no ancient author 7 
supports the words of Suetonius, while opposed to his ac- 
count are the statements in the Periochae of Livy (at least 
for the second expedition), Florus, Plutarch, Dio, Orosius, 
Jerome, Zonaras, and Caesar himself. 

We can, if we choose, dismiss the matter at this point, as 
does Baumgarten-Crusius and those who follow him, as well as 
others who by their silence give the same impression, 8 and 
treat it as an error — indeed a glaring error — on Suetonius' 
part. For it is, as we have seen, an error made by no other 
writer who touches upon the matter. 

Accordingly, the question of Suetonius' general accuracy 
forces itself upon our attention. One statement on this point 
will, perhaps, suffice. C. L. Roth (in the Preface to his edi- 
tion of Suetonius, xiv-xv), after commenting on our author's 
failings, says : " Sunt tamen his ipsis vitiis laudes coniunctae, 
quas prudens historicarum rerum iudex maximi f aciet : in col- 
ligendis rebus eximia ac plane singularis fides et diligentia, in 
conscribendis prudentia et verborum elegantia rara . . . sed 
inter omnes convenit, ubique idoneos secutum auctores, num- 
quam consilio, rarissime errore falsa tradidisse." 9 

7 Save Eutropius; see n. 2. 

8 Ernesti, to be sure, was suspicious of the words qui trans Rhenum incolunt, 
but even their alteration or excision would leave the question which is discussed 
in this paper unsolved. Moreover, on page 31 an attempt is made to show the 
appropriateness of this clause. 

9 So, too, Teuffel-Schwabe, Gesch. d. rom. Lit.? 11, 878 : " Gewiss hat er 
niemals wissentlich die Wahrheit verletzt oder vorenthalten " ; and on page 873 
the de Vita Caesarum is declared to be a work which "istaus guten Quellen mit 
treuem Fleisse und verstandigem Urteil geschopft" Cf. also Mace, Essai s-ur 
Suetone, p. 238; A. E. Egger, Examen erit. des hist. anc. de la vie et du regne 
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If, therefore, it is true that Suetonius never consciously 
distorted the truth, that his sources were good, his industry 
great, and his judgment intelligent, how could he have made 
this gross error with regard to the Germans ? 

That Caesar's Commentaries must have been one of his 
sources seems certain. G. Dederding (£>e Suetoni vita Cae- 
saris pars prior), though arguing (p. 19) that Suetonius did not 
use the Commentaries as extensively as some have thought, 
yet declares (p. 13): " Atque Suetonium quidem facere non 
potuisse, quin Caesaris commentarios interdum consuleret, qui 
de Suetoni fontibus egerunt ad unum omnes consentiunt." 

Is a writer who made use of Caesar's Commentaries, and 
who was, moreover, painstaking in his efforts to attain accu- 
racy, likely to have made an error that Plutarch and even 
Florus avoided ? 

It seems difficult to believe that ; and, accordingly, one is 
impelled to consider whether the text as we have it is really 
that written by Suetonius. 

Let us at this point note the words of Roth (Pref. xvii) : 
" Quarti saeculi scriptores Eutropius, S. Aurelius Victor, 
Hieronymus et Paulus Orosius tantam copiam verborum 
Suetonianorum descripserunt, ut vel ad emendationem illo- 
rum adhibendi sint." Now from this particular chapter of 
Suetonius dealing with Caesar's proconsulate Eutropius has 
borrowed with an eager hand. The correspondences in 
phraseology are numerous, and though Eutropius has added 
bits here and there, no reader of Suetonius could fail to be 
struck by the extraordinary resemblance. No one denies 
Eutropius' borrowings from Suetonius, be they direct or in- 
direct ; and, indeed, the exact amount of the tribute annually 
imposed upon Gaul, which is not found in M and G, is made 
certain for us by the agreement of V and Eutropius. 

The particular passage which we are discussing has been 
thus transcribed by Eutropius (vi, 17, 3): Germanosque 
trans Rhenum adgressus inmanissimis proeliis vicit. Our 
attention is at once caught by the absence of any mention of 

d' August/, p. 270; and Hermann Peter, Geschichtl. Lit. iiber d. r'om. Kaiserzeit 
Hs Theodosius I. u. ihre Quellen, I, 247; 11, 72, 73, 332, 335. 
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the bridge built across the Rhine. The building of the bridge 
is precisely the sort of thing that one would have expected 
to strike Eutropius, and not only to be cited in his work but 
even to be elaborated. So Suetonius' words Britannos igno- 
tos antea are altered and expanded by Eutropius until they 
appear thus : Britannis . . . quibus ante eum ne nomen 
quidem Romanorum cognitum erat. 

One begins, accordingly, to suspect that perhaps ponte fa- 
bricate did not stand in Suetonius' original account, as no 
equivalent stands in Eutropius' version, and that these words 
may be but a gloss. The latter was clearly not led by a 
desire for brevity, for his account is of almost the same 
length as that of Suetonius. 10 

Let us see whither this theory would lead us. After the 
excision of ponte fabricato the passage might be translated 
thus : " He was the first of the Romans to attack the Ger- 
mans who dwell across the Rhine, and he inflicted mighty 
defeats upon them." 

At once Caesar's great wars against the Germans come to 
our minds, the first against Ariovistus in 58 B.C., and the 
other against the Usipetes and Tencteri in 55 B.C. They are 
coupled twice in Caesar's own commentaries as mighty de- 
feats inflicted upon the Germans. Thus, the Ubii (B.G. iv, 
1 6, 7) informed Caesar after his defeat of the Usipetes and 
Tencteri: Tantum esse nomen atque opinionem eius exer- 
citus Ariovisto pulso et hoc novissimo proelio facto etiam ad 
ultimas Germanorum nationes, uti opinione et amicitia populi 
Romani tuti esse possint. They are again spoken of to- 
gether in B.G. v, 55, 2: Neque tamen ulli civitati Ger- 
manorum persuaded potuit, ut Rhenum transiret, cum se bis 

10 This would, of course, not be the only example of an addition to the text of 
Suetonius. While, to be sure, editors have not been at one in their belief as to 
the existence of interpolations in a large number of passages, yet all recent edi- 
tors agree that such additions are to be found in Iul. 30, 5, Calig. 8, 5, and 
Calig. II. Roth (Pref. xxxv), in fact, names six instances of interpolation (in 
addition to Calig. 8, 5) of which he feels certain, and in all of these save one 
Preud'homme agrees with him. Many other passages are believed to be inter- 
polated by other scholars : Rolfe, for example, feels with Becker and Polak that 
in Claud. 46, quant cometen vocant is "probably a gloss." 
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expertos dicerent, Ariovisti bello et Tencterorum transitu, non 
esse amplius fortunam temptaturos. 

The greatness of these two victories and, in particular, the 
slaughter that accompanied them are well known. If, there- 
fore, defeats inflicted upon the Germans during the years 58- 
50 b.c. are alluded to, these two mighty disasters at once leap 
to our minds. 

Did they make the same impression upon the Romans? 

When Tacitus {Germ. 37) speaks of the defeats adminis- 
tered to the Germans by various generals, he refers to those 
inflicted by divus Iulius in Gallia. 

The victory over Ariovistus is referred to, and always as a 
great victory, in Cic. de Prov. Cons. 13, 33; Liv. Per. civ; 
Tac. Hist, iv, 73; Plut. Caes. 19; Flor. 1, 45, 10-13; App. 
Celt. 1, 3; Polyaen. Strat. vra, 23,4; Dio, xxxvm, 34-50; 
Oros. vi, 7, 6-10, and Zonar. x, 6. 

Plutarch concludes his account with these words : Tevo- 
fievrjs Se Xafjwrpa 1 } rpoTrrj'i avrcav eirl <rraSiov<i TerpaKoalovi 
a-XP 1 T0 ^ ''Pyw> v Sift>^a? KareTrXtjae tovto Trap veicp&v to irehCov 
Kal Xa<f>vpcov. 'A/0to'/i?K7TO? Se (fcddaa'i fier oXiycov hieirepaae 
tov 'Vrjvov • apidfiov Be veicpSiv fivpidSa<i oktw yevea&cu Xeyovcrt.. 

Orosius' narrative ends thus : (Germani) exinde in fugam 
versi per quinquaginta milia passuum insatiabiliter caesi sunt 
neque conici numerus potuit Germanorum vel quantus pugnae 
adfuerit vel quantus fuerit occisorum. 

Caesar himself terms the wars against the Helvetians and 
against Ariovistus maxima bella (B.G. 1, 54, 2), and paints 
the slaughter in clear, though unimpassioned, words (B.G. 1, 
53> I_ 3) : Omnes hostes terga verterunt nee prius fugere 
destiterunt, quam ad flumen Rhenum milia passuum ex eo 
loco circiter quinque pervenerunt. ibi perpauci aut viribus 
confisi tranare contenderunt aut lintribus inventis sibi salutem 
reppererunt . . . reliquos omnes consecuti equites nostri inter- 
fecerunt. 

" The massacre of the Usipetes and Tencteri " (as T. Rice 
Holmes terms it u ) is not referred to by so many authors, but 
is dealt with by Caes. B.G. iv, 1— 15 ; Liv. Per. cv; Plut. 

11 Caesar's Conquest of Gaul**, chap. v. 
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Caes. 22, Cato Mm. $1, Comp. Nic. c. Crass. 4; Flor. 1, 
45, 14; App. Celt. 1, 4, 18; Dio, xxxix, 47-48; and Oros. vi, 
8,23. 

Plutarch describes the victory thus : Ta>v Se 8ta@dvra>v al 
/lev KaTaKOTreicrcu TecrcrapdicovTa fUipidSes fj<rav, okiyovs Se toii? 
aTTo-irepdaavTas avdis inreSe'^avro "Lovyafiftpot, Tep/Mivutbv edvos. 

Caesar's own account of the slaughter of the enemy runs 
as follows (B.G. iv, 15, 2-3): Reliqua fuga desperata, magno 
numero interfecto reliqui se in flumen praecipitaverunt atque 
ibi timore, lassitudine, vi fluminis oppressi perierunt. nostri 
ad unum omnes incolumes, perpaucis vulneratis, ex tanti belli 
timore, cum hostium numerus capitum ccccxxx milium fuis- 
set, se in castra receperunt. 

It is evident, then, that these two wars stand out as Cae- 
sar's great victories over the Germans, and were the words 
ponte fabricato eliminated the reference to them would be 
quite clear. 

Is it, however, likely that the building of the bridge would 
be passed over in silence by Suetonius ? Actually, aside from 
Caesar's own accounts {B.G. iv, 17 and vi, 9), the only refer- 
ences to it are in Plut. Caes. 22; Flor. 1, 45, 14-15 and n, 
30, 22 ; Dio, xxxix, 48 and xl, 32, 2 ; Oros. vi, 9, 1 ; and 
Zonar. x, 6. Moreover, the only author aside from Caesar 
himself who makes much of the building of the bridge is 
Plutarch. It is not mentioned in the Periochae of Livy (cv 
and cvn), nor in Velleius Paterculus, nor in Appian(CV#. 1, 5) 
nor in Polyaenus, nor in the de Viris Illustribus, nor (as we 
have seen) in Eutropius, nor in any other author as far as 
known to me. That, therefore, Suetonius in his fourteen-line 
account of Caesar's proconsulate should not have referred to 
the bridge is not surprising. 

It may be felt that the absence of any mention by Suetonius 
of the invasion of Germany, especially when a reference 
is made to that of Britain, would be strange. Yet the failure 
to mention Germany is even more striking in Velleius Pater- 
culus, who says in his narrative of Caesar's exploits (n, 46, 1) : 
etiam in Britanniam traiecisset exercitum, alterum paene 
imperio nostro ac suo quaerens orbem, and again in 11, 47: 
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bis penetrata Britannia. So, too, in the de Viris Illustribus 
the two visits to Britain are mentioned, but not a word is said- 
of Caesar's expeditions into Germany. 

Before we proceed farther, it may not be amiss to point 
out that if the theory that has been proposed is correct, Eu- 
tropius either misinterpreted this passage in Suetonius and 
thought that when Suetonius spoke of victories over the Ger- 
mans who dwell across the Rhine, he meant victories across 
the Rhine, or Eutropius intended trans Rhenum to be taken 
as depending on Gertnanos, as it is taken by Paeanius, who 
renders the words thus : en-i tow inrep 'Pfjvov Tepfiavovs. 

The precise import of Suetonius' words qui trans Rkenum 
incolunt now demands our attention. Why were they added ? 
Why did not Suetonius say merely Germanos ? The answer 
is simple: there were Germans on both sides of the Rhine, 
though those dreaded were the Germans on the east bank of 
the river. The Germans on the west bank are mentioned 
by Caesar (B.G. vi, 2, 3): Nervios, Aduatucos, Menapios 
adiunctis Cisrhenanis omnibus Germanis esse in armis. 
These Cisrhenane Germans are also referred to in B.G. 11, 
3, 4 : Reliquos omnes Belgas in armis esse, Germanosque, 
qui cis Rhenum incolant, sese cum his coniunxisse. Men- 
tion is made of them also in B.G. 11, 4, 10 and vi, 32, 1, as 
well as in Tac. Ann. 1, 56. 

The Germans' across the Rhine are often referred to, as, 
for example, in B.G. v, 2, 4: Germanosque Transrhenanos 
sollicitare dicebantur. 12 

In fact, Suetonius' very words occur not only in B.G. 1, 1, 3, 
proximique sunt Germanis, qui trans Rhenum incolunt, but 
also in 1, 28, 4, and in a modified form in 11, 35, 1. 

The distinction between the Cisrhenane Germans and the 
Transrhenane is, accordingly, perfectly clear in Latin 
writers. 

That not only Ariovistus and his followers 18 but also the 



12 Cf. also Caes. B.G. vi, 5, 5, and iv, 16, 5. 

13 Caes. B.G. I, 31, 5 ; I, 33, 3; 1, 44, 6; Liv. Per. civ; Dio, xxxvm, 34. App. 
{Celt. 15) says: ' Apiofriffros, Tep/jmv&v (3a<Ti\ei/s tup inrip 'Yijvov, ivL^aiviav rijs 
wtpav. . . . 
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Usipetes and Tencteri u had come from across the Rhine is, 
of course, certain. 

The reason for the addition of the clause qui trans Rhenum 
incolunt is, therefore, evident. Suetonius wished to make it 
clear that he referred to the warlike tribes from the east 
bank of the river as opposed to those within the boundaries 
of Gaul. 

The words Germanos, qui trans Rhenum incolunt really 
form a unit and equal Germanos Transrhenanos} h Whether 
the particular bands that Caesar attacked were at that time 
on the other side of the Rhine is immaterial. They were by 
birth Transrhenane Germans, had not been a very long time 
across the river, and were indeed constantly regarded as 
invaders in Gaul. 

Finally, the words primus Romanorum adgressus deserve 
at least a moment's attention. Cicero in his de Provinciis 
Consularibus (13, 33), delivered in 56 B.C., mentions Caesar's 
victories over the Helvetians and the Germans : Itaque cum 
acerrimis nationibus et maximis Germanorum et Helvetiorum 
proeliis felicissime decertavit. And the essential difference, 
as Cicero points out, between the present warfare and previous 
wars against the tribes from the north is that the former were 
entirely defensive, while this is offensive™ Says Cicero 
(de Prov. Cons. 13, 32): Bellum Gallicum, patres conscripti, 
C. Caesare imperatore gestum est, antea tantum modo 
repulsum. semper illas nationes nostri imperatores refutan- 
das potius bello quam lacessendas putaverunt. ipse ille C. 
Marius . , . influentis in Italiam Gallorum maxim as copias 
repressit, non ipse ad eorum urbes sedesque penetravit. 
Indeed, says Cicero, the previous policy of the Romans may 
be described in these words (13, 33): Restitimus semper 
lacessiti. 

"Caes. B.G. IV, 1, 1 ; iv, 4, 7 ; iv, 14, 5; Dio, xxxix, 47, and Plut. 
Caes. 22. 

16 The present tense and, in fact, the identical words are similarly used in 
S.C.i, 28,4. 

16 To be sure, Plutarch {Caes. 19) says that Caesar's war against Ariovistus 
was inrkp KeXraii'; nevertheless, it was of course not a defensive war on the 
Romans' part. 
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And it is this point that Suetonius is stressing in the pas- 
sage under discussion. Caesar did not wage a defensive war, 
like Marius, but was the first to wage an offensive war against 
the Germans. 

It seems to me, therefore, not improbable that Suetonius 
wrote the passage without the words ponte fabricate ; some 
careless student, seeing a mention of Germanos and trans 
Rhenum, thought of the bridge over the Rhine, and jotted 
down ponte fabricate. Very likely a recollection of Caesar's 
famous bridge chapter crossed his mind ; at any rate, if the 
theory here presented be true, the addition thus made caused 
Suetonius to say something that is palpably false. 

There are, I believe, only two reasonable courses for us to 
pursue with reference to the passage — either to excise ponte 
fabricate, or to retain it and say that Suetonius was wrong in 
his statement of the facts. And it seems hard to believe that 
Suetonius, a conscientious, painstaking author, who, more- 
over, employed Caesar's Commentaries as one of his sources, 
made such an egregious error in a matter in which no other 
authority went astray. 



